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A CORRESPONDENT at Denver sends us a printed form 
of application for insurance upon a quartz mill, and urges 
the importance of uniformity in blanks of this kind. The 
form sent us seems to be very complete, requiring the in- 
sured to give specific guarantees as to maintaining proper 
fire safeguards upon his premises, and to reply to a series 
of questions whereby full information is given as to the lo- 
cation of the property, its construction, interests involved, 
etc. On the third page is a ruled space convenient for 
making a diagram of the building, exposures, etc. This 
form has met the approval of many special ‘agents in the 
West, who favor its uniform adoption. Should any com- 
panies or agents writing this class of business desire these 
forms we will be pleased to print them according to the 
copy furnished. 





WuaAT is the matter with the blatant and venerable 
President of the Williamsburg City? His voice in opposi- 
tion to the reasonable plans of conservative underwriters 
has not made itself conspicuous of late. Have the severe 
fire losses of the year had a depressing effect upon the 
vocal organs of our friend Driggs, or has his Board of 
Directors sat down on him again? Perhaps he is saving 
himself up for the next meeting of the United Fire Un- 
derwriters in America, or, as Mr. Bowker puts it, the meet- 
ing of “the unintelligible seeking the unattainable.” If 
Driggs tells all he knows about bad practices, what a reve- 
lation we shall have regarding cut rates, exorbitant com- 
missions, bad faith, etc. When he cuts himself loose from 
therestraints imposed upon him by his Board of Directors 
and English grammar, Mr. Driggs is an impressive and in- 
teresting talker. The only trouble is he can’t be pinned 
down to anything. 





THE Un'ted Fire Underwri ers in America will hold its 
third annual session in th’s city November 16. Just what 
it proposes to do, it is impossible to surmise. Thus far it 
has lived in vain, but there are still those anongits mem- 
bers who hope that the organization may yet be utilized 
toadvantage. Many years ago a row occurred in a Loudon 





theatre, and some rough customers in the gallery were 
about to throw one of their number over into the pit, when 
an old fishwoman exclaimed “ hould on byes, don’t waste 
‘im! Kill a fiddler wid 'im!” It would be unfortunate if 
the United Underwriters organization should be entirely 
wasted when there are so many fiddlers that need killing, 
lying around loose. They have pointed out heretofore 
what abuses need wiping out, and the demand for the per- 
formance of that operation is imperative. The United 
should give some proof of its right to live or resign its 
functions in favor of the National Board. 





THE proposed Chicago Alliance, which was to bring the 
two boards of underwriters of that city into harmonious 
fraternization, has not yet been adopted, and the indica- 
tions are that it will not be. There is so much hostility 
between the two existing organizations, that there seems 
little hope of their being brought together. It is unfor- 
tunate for the insurance interest in general that this is so, 
for Chicago is virtually the centre of that interest in the 
West, and its influence upon other cities and villages in 
that section cannot be over-estimated. It seems absurd 
for the company managers in New York and their general 
agents in Chicago to keep continually crying aloud for the 
formation of local boards and united action among agents, 
when they themselves are at loggerheads, and refuse to 
unite in local boards in their own cities. It is often 
said, and with much truth, that agents are what their 
managers make them, and if the managers in New York 
and Chicago are non-board men and rate cutters, their 
agents throughout the country are pretty apt to follow 
their lead in this respect. While we do not pretend to 
say that the Alliance was the best scheme that could be 
devised for bringing the Chicago underwriters together, 
we do regard it as unfortunate that some means cannot be 
devised for establishing harmony and good feeling among 
them for the promotion of the general welfare of the 
business. 





THE meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel on Thursday of last week was a very 
pleasant and enjoyable affair, albeit confined exclusively to 
its own members. Matters connected with insurance jour- 
nalism were discussed at length during the consideration 
of the topic selected for the occasion, viz.: The business 
relations between insurance journalism and insurance. 
The debate covered a wide field, eliciting many valuable 
thoughts and suggestions as to how the journals can be 
made to best serve the interests of legitimate insurance, 
and educate the public to a fuller appreciation of its many 
advantages. The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed till the regular meeting in January. It is not 
probable that the association will take any decisive action 
upon it, or make any official declaration regarding it, the 
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discussion being more for the purpose of eliciting an ex. 
change of views upon the mission of insurance journalism 
and the best means of strengthening and improving it. 
If the association never did anything beyond bringing to- 
gether in social and fraternal intercourse the conductors of 
the various journals, its object would be a most worthy 
one ; but its influence is more extended and is already man- 
ifesting itself in a variety of ways that are beneficial to in- 
surance in general. The January meeting will, no doubt, 
be of a more public character than the last, and include 
social features in which the insurance fraternity will be in- 
vited to participate. 





THE Manhattan Fire Insurance Company has retired 
from business, having re-insured in the Phoenix of Brook- 
lyn. This event was not unexpected. On the contrary, it 
is anticipated that several more of the small unprofitable 
companies will cease doing business at an eaily day. They 
serve no good purpose whatever, but seriously interfere 
with the legitimate prosecution of the business of in: ur- 
ance, tending to foster undue competition and unbusiness- 
like practices, rendering the business unprofitable, and 
weakening the character of the indemnity offered by the 
stronger companies to the public. The Manhattan has 
been doing a losing business for a number of years, the 
annual reports of its transactions for the last five years 
showing that it has paid out for losses and expenses 109 
cents for every dollar of premiums received. Its loss ratio 
has been during these five years about seventy-two per 
cent of its premium receipts, while that of the Home, for 
instance, has been but fifty-two percent. This excessive 
loss ratio attaches to nearly all the small companies, and 
indicates that in their great anxiety to secure as large a 
volume of business as possible and the premiums attach 
ing thereto, sufficient care is not exercised in the selection 
of risks, whereby these companies have been loaded down 
with dangerous hazards that have ultimately burned and 
left them to pay the bills. The Manhattan has been no 
more unfortunate in this respect than many other small 
companies, nearly all of which have part'cipated in the un- 
seemly scramble for business that has been going on, re- 
sulting in cutting rates and other injurious practices that 
have so demoralized the business of insurance that it has 
ceased to be profitable. An unpromising future lies before 
the companies that are given to careless or reckless prac- 
tices, and the sooner their stockholders recognize the im- 
practicability of continuing the contest against mismanage- 
ment the better it will be for the business in general. 





THE question of making a uniform policy of fire insur- 
ance has given rise to much discussion at various times 
among underwriters, and State Legislatures have also had 
under consideration the propriety of compelling the com- 
panies to adopt such a policy. The Massachusetts Legis- 
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lature, after much wrangling, prescribed a form to be used 
in that State, which, while not wholly bad, is open to much 
improvement. Michigan now has the subject under con 
sideration, and it is but reasonable to expect that other 
State Legislatures, that are so given to passing laws to reg. 
ulate insurance, will follow the example of the old Bay 
State and formulate a policy to be used within their respec. 
tive jurisdictions. Should this occur, there will soon beas 
many different forms of “ uniform policies” as there are 
States in the Union, and the business of fire underwriting 
become even more involved than it nowis. To prevent 
such legislation the underwriters themselves should agree 
upon a form of policy that would be acceptable to them 
and fair to the insured, and adopt it as the standard policy 
for all companies to use. The United Underwriters jp 
America, which numbers in its membership all the promi- 
nent companies of the country, might do this work; a pol- 
icy fully endorsed by that body and accepted in good faith 
by all its members, would become the standard for all com. 
panies. It might then be presented to the several State 
Legislatures for adoption, and its use thus made obligatory 
upon companies that do not belong to the United Under. 
writers. The subject was discussed at the recent Conven. 
tion of insurance officials at Niagara Falls, and a special 
committee, of which Insurance Commissioner Row, of 
Michigan, is chairman, was appointed to preparea form for 
a standard policy to be submitted to the Convention next 
year. Previous to that event occurring, it is more than 
probable that several State Legislatures will tamper with 
the subject and make a muddle of it. The underwriters 
themselves should take the initiative, and prepare a form 
of contract that will secure them, while conserving the 
rights of the insured at the same time. If left to rural 
legislators it is very sure to be a one-sided affair, all the 
inequities being saddled on the companies, and every 
advantage given to the insured. A standard form of con- 
tract between underwriters and their patrons would tend 
to simplify greatly the busine~s of insurance, and to pre- 
vent much litigation. We commend the subject to the 
United Underwriters for consideration at their coming 
Convention. 





WE trust the report that J. B. Hall, formerly President 
of the Home of Columbus, is not to be prosecuted for the 
false statements rendered by that Company to the Ohio In- 
surance Department, year after year, is without founda- 
tion. It will be remembered that a charge of perjury was 
preferred against Mr. Hall for having sworn to statements 
that are alleged to have been false. It is now asserted 
that the prosecution of this charge is to be discontinued, 
for the reason that the statements bearing Mr. Hall’s sig- 
nature were not sworn to. The law requires the annual 
statements of companies to be verified by the affidavits of 
the officers, and this constitutes the main reliance of the 
public upon the truthfulness of the statements rendered, 
It is upon these reports, verified by affidavits, that the pub: 
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lic must depend for its knowledge of the financial condition 
ufthe companies in which they have such vital interest. 
The insurance officials must also rely upon them to a great 
extent for their knowledge of the companies. If it shall, 
through neglect to prosecute Mr. Hall, be established that 
false statements may be made with impunity by officers of 
companies,and the affidavits affixed tothem be filled in with- 
out being sworn to, whereby the penalty attaching to the 
crime of perjury is evaded, public confidence in the trustwor- 
thiness of company statements will be very much shaken. 
It is essential to the welfare of the companies, as well as 
to the safety of the public, that the integrity of their state- 
ments made in pursuance of law, should be beyond ques- 
tion. They have heretofore been accepted generally as en- 
tirely correct, because the officers have sworn that they 
were so, and men are not likely to commit perjury habitu- 
ally or take the risk of a term of imprisonment unnecessa- 
rily. The integrity of the affidavits attached to company 
statements have been their passports to universal accept- 
ance and belief. The statements of the Home were 
accepted as true because of the belief that they were sworn 
to by the proper officers, and now it is claimed by friends 
of Mr. Hall that because he neglected the formality of tak- 
ing an oath to the truth of statements signed by him, he is 
to escape punishment. Had the facts regarding his com- 
pany been known, it would have been closed up long before 
it was; but these plausible statements, apparently verified 
by affidavits, served to allay suspicion in the Insurance De- 
partment and to mislead the public. That these statements 
were false, and had been for years, is now evident, and some 
one should be held to a strict accountability for the fact 
that they were so. As President of the Company, Mr. 
Hall was morally responsible for the statements, and he 
should not be permitted to escape that responsibility by a 
technicality. The Company was engaged in a confidence 
operation on a large scale, and some one ought to be made 
to suffer for its misdeeds. It is of the first importance that 
public confidence in company statements should be main- 
tained,and Mr. Hall should not escape his share of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the persistent attempt made by 
the officers of the Home to destroy that confidence. If he 
contrives to evade the charge of perjury made against him, 
there certainly must be some legal method for punishing 
him for such offense as was actually committed against 
the interests of the public and the integrity of underwrit- 
ing. Shortly after the arrest of Mr. Hall, in July last, 
Insurance Commissioner Moore, in conversation with a 
gentleman from this office, presented a list or schedule 
going back over a period of ten years, showing who had 
signed and sworn to the statements at different times. 
What has become of that list? Is the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Ohio not strong enough to protect the public and 
legitimate insurance from such a fraud as this? Is State 
supervision there a mere farce, and the criminal code to 
be set at naught simply to let a person off on a tech- 
nicality? We sincerely trust not, but hope Commissioner 
Moore will prosecute to the bitter end all persons guilty 
of falsifying the reports of the Home, 





THE WACKERLE CASE. 


HE case of Mrs, Wackerle against the Mutual Life In- 
TT surance Company, recently tried in St. Louis, was re- 
markable in several respects. The verdict of the jury appears 
to have been given directly in the face of the evidence, as 
is apt to be the case when a woman is plaintiff against a 
wealthy corporation. Mrs. Wackerle persisted in denying 
the identity of her husband, who was placed upon the 
stand to controvert her statement that he was dead, and 
Mr. Wackerle himself was wonderfully confused and did 
not make a good witness. This is not so surprising, con- 
sidering that he is an old man, broken down both mentally 
and physically. But the worst feature of the whole busi- 
ness lay in the avidity with which the daily papers in all 
sections of the country laid hold of the sensational features 
of the case, magnifying and distorting them to the preju- 
dice not only of the Mutual Life, but of life insurance in 
general. A report full of misrepresentations and false- 
hoods was printed in The Post-Dispatch of St. Louis, a 
paper notoriously given to sensations, wherein Mrs. Wack- 
erle was portrayed as a poor, deserving widow, who was 
being defrauded of her rights by a wealthy company, who 
had hired a man to personate the husband she claimed to 
be dead. This report, variously curtailed, but retaining all 
its sensational features, was copied very extensively by the 
press of the country, even the New York Tribune giving it 
currency. As the Mutual Life has agencies in all promi- 
nent cities, it would have been a simple matter for the edi- 
tors of the papers to have ascertained the facts in the case, 
had they not preferred to print the sensational account. 
Singularly enough, one or two insurance journals printed 
more or less of this highly-colored narrative, notwithstand- 
ing its exceedingly improbable statements. The claim of 
Mrs. Wackerle was for $4000, and it was the height of absur- 
dity to suppose that the Mutual Life would spend double 
that sum to defeat her, or be a party to bringing forward 
an impostor to personate the husband whom she alleged 
to be dead. But the company defended the suit brought 
by her as a matter of principle, believing her claim to be 
fraudulent. The managers of the company are the custo- 
dians of asacred trust fund, belonging to its policyholders, 
and, while they pay with alacrity every just claim made 
against it—amounting to $¢,000,000 annually—they would 
be recreant to their trust and in their duty to the public 
should they pay a claim they have good reason to believe 
is fraudulent. They ascertained that a person represented 
to be the William Wackerle who was asserted to have been 
killed in a railroad accident, was drawing a pension from 
the government on account of disabilities sustained during 
the war. This person was identified by old comrades, by 
relatives and numerous friends, as the husband of the 
woman who was seeking to recover from the company on 
account of his death. In a previous suit against the AEtna 
Life, this person had been recognized as the husband of 
the woman, and her attempt to obtain money from that 
company was branded by the Court as an outrage. Know- 
ing these facts, the Mutual Life could do no less than con- 
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test her claim. Notwithstanding the evidence was fully 
presented to the jury, the sympathy of those twelve men 
went out to the alleged “lone, lorn widow,” and, with 
that disregard of law and evidence which so pre-eminently 
characterizes American juries, they gave a verdict against 
the company. A more remarkable exhibition of the ab- 
surdity of our jury system has seldom, if ever, been given. 
Of course, the company appealed, and a new trial will, 
doubtless, be granted. But, meantime, the company has 
been held up by the press of the country as the perpetra- 
tor of an outrage which, if they had been guilty of it, 
should bring severe punishment upon its managers. That 
a sensational report of the character alluded to, calculated 
to injure not only a great corporation that stands high in 
public estimation, but our entire system of life insurance, 
in which so many thousands of persons have a direct per- 
sonal interest, should receive such wide circulation through 
the daily press, is evidence of how little care is exercised 
in the preparation of the news with which our people are 
fed day by day, and reflects no credit upon the manage- 
ment of the papers that republished it. But, if the editors 
were careless in giving currency to the damaging report, 
what can be said of the editor who refused to print a true 
statement of the case, prepared by the counsel of the com- 
pany, intended to counteract the injury done by the orig- 
inal publication? Yet the editor of The Free Press of 
Detroit did so refuse, returning to the company the letter 
that had been prepared for publication. Elsewhere we 
print this letter in full, and a perusal of it will satisfy any 
reasonable person that, notwithstanding the verdict of the 
St. Louis jury, the company is fully justified in defending 
this suit of Mrs. Wackerle till a judgment from the Court 
of highest resort is obtained. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


TuE Wall street company whose name was bandied about in connec- 
tion with a rumored reinsurance, asmentioned in this column last week, 
was the Manhattan. The rumor only preceded the event a few days, 
and the reinsurance is now an accomplished fact. The Manhattan was a 
successor to a company of the same name, bankrupted by the Chicago 
fire. It was for many years a fortunate company, and was managed on 
the principle of insuring almost any risk, provided sufficient rate could 
be obtained. Its writings in New York were quite liberal, and its 
$10,000 lines on the Ansonia clock factory and other risks proved too 
much for its digestive powers. The company will be missed by the brokers 
chiefly. 

% % @ 

Now there is a rumor about another Wall street company. It is said 
the secretary is dissatisfied with the course of the president, and proposes 
to resign, and that an internal feud will be thus fomented which will 
speedily send the company into the market for reinsurance, 

* * . 

AN excellent joke is told of the president of a city company, who ad- 
mits that he is only president in namé, while the active as well as actual 
management devolves on another executive officer. It seems that one of 
the directors took occasion to write a letter criticising a feature of the 
management, and argued that if persisted in the result would be disas- 
trous, The manager prepared a letter in reply, and carried it to the presi- 
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dent to sign. He read it carefully and then said, ‘‘ Yes, | 
and add a postscript of my own,” which he did in the following word 

“If Mr. is not satisfied I will take all his stock off his Ae S: 
five cents above the highest quotation.” The letter and postecss ¥ at 
mained unanswered and the complaining director says he js ink 4 
didn’t sell out. e 


will sign it 


* % 


THE Third avenue furniture store risk, which burned a few days a 
was written, it is stated, at fifty cents by several companies, It fbr 
out likewise that several lineshad been made binding only the night be 
fore the fire by the ordinary binding slips. An English company std 
among the sufferers by this business, having bound the risk after five Pp, 
M. the preceding day. It was a misfortune all around, ; 

*% *% . we 

THE card of the Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Company last 
week has led several companies into denials that they are writing the 
risk at seveny-five cents, from which we infer that while many of the high 
and mighty companies have been beguiled into covering itat three-quarters 
the shrewd people who own the factory have quietly paid a much higher 
rate to some other companies, We will not betray confidence by men. 
tioning them. 


Ty we 


A DECIDEDLY unique form was left at a local office a few days ago bya 
broker who wanted to place it at one per cent. It was an application on 
behalf of a railroad for an insurance against damage to the property of 
others in a large Eastern manufacturing town caused by sparks from the 
assured’s own engines. The damages, of course, being measured by the 
amount the railroad is or should be legally compelled to pay, and if not 
liable there would be no loss. The scope of this insurance is limited to a 
single village, but if such policies are obtainable the railroads will be wise 
if they take taem generally forall towns, Spark risks, however, are pro- 
nounced undesirable by all the companies, and this one was ‘promptly 
declined. 


Henry Moen, of the Cary & Moen Manufacturing Company, has 
been elected President of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and Mr, 
Armstrong will continue Secretary. It is pretty well known that there 
was a prolonged struggle to make R. O. Glover President of the 
Company, and that on several ballots there was a tie vote between Mr, 
Glover and his opponents. Mr. Glover was the reputed owner of the 
charter under which the Mutual is now sailing, and his friends are sorely 
disappointed that they did not succeed in electing him President. 


The story emanates from Boston, that one of the smaller offices of that 
city is discussing reinsurance as a possible occurrence within a few weeks, 
No names are given. 

* * % 


The gossips are wonderirg whether the cable dispatch recently printed 
by Stephen English, relative to the new manager of the “Lion,” signed 
E. C. S., came from Mr. E. Cozens Smith, of the Imperial, and if so, 
whether it is not slightly infra dig. for a manager to appear as a cable 
correspondent with decided opinions on a matter which ought to concem 
him less than anybody. If the surmise be correct, we must congratulate 
the enterprising editor of The Times that he has both an English and a 
French manager enlisted in his corps of foreign correspondents. Mons. 
Flury, it is true, was slightly ‘‘off” in his news of the Metropole’s Ameti- 
can Agency, still he may yet prove a valuable assistant. 


« 7 2 


THE directors of the Lion Fire Company have for some time past been 
anxiously engaged in the endeavor to find a successor to Charles 
Beddall, who has recently resigned the general management. After a 
cateful consideration of the various candidates, they have decided to 
appoint T. B. Bell, a gentleman whose experience, ability and energy, 
it is confidently believed by our leading underwriters and others best able 
to form a correct judgment, will be found fully equal to the task of 
placing the company upon that secure and profitable basis to which it bg 
entitled. Mr. Bell was associated with the Scottish Imperial Fire office in 
its early and prosperous days; he subsequently conducted, under W, 
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H, Spiller, the London branch of the Azienda Company of Trieste, 
and leaving that about five years ago to conduct the London, R. C., insur- 
ance office of the well known Marten Hechsher, of Berlin, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, in which he has been the leading spirit and has formed a 
very large and profitable business. He has enjoyed facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of home and foreign insurance such as falls to the lot of very 


fow men. i: 3s 


A large batch of policies was on the street last week for return premi- 
ums, on account of the reduced tariff rates. The reduction was cheerfully 
conceded, but it is asked by an inquisitive fellow who scans the published 
changes in rates, why it is that when rates are reduced there is invariably 
a demand for return premiums, whereas, when rates are enhanced, as 
they are frequently, no additional premium is ever collected from the as- 


sured. me - - 
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The promulgation of the rates on elevators and grain stores, and the 
determination of companies to pay only ten per cent commission on those 
risks, has, we are informed, created quite a commotion on the Produce 
Exchange among a class of men who were profiting by large commissions 
on this business. The companies will now have a chance of getting even 
on the absurdly low rates which have for some time prevailed on this class 
of property. The brokers and their friends, the produce men, who charged 
their customers gross premiums and collected net on the policies received, 
may weep for a night, but joy will surely come in the morning, when they 
discover the full meaning of the companies in resorting to a uniform tar- 
iff, Some of the Brooklyn stores are very properly rated at twice the pre- 
viously prevailing rate, and are none too high now. 

New and ingenious attempts to evade the tariff regulations which rates 
‘all risks where irons are used in the manufacture of clothing are coming 
tolight. The latest is to change the old form of “ privilege to use steam 
for hoisting and heating purposes,” into the following proposition, “ priv- 
ilege to use steam and gas stoves for hoisting purposes,” which is held to 
include the use of gas stoves for heating irons. Of course, the use of the 
irons is not prohibited, but the heating is virtually proscribed. Under 
this cute proposal to allow use of gas stoves for heating purposes, the 
whole scheme of the tariff regulation is frustrated. Such a new form as 
this appeared on the streets last week and was promptly denounced for 
what it was worth, 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


In Rosenau (Hungary) an association for insuring persons, and then 
poisoning them, has been discovered. Three persons have been arrested, 
and it is likely that at least two cases of poisoning will be proved against 
them. ; 


THE aniline manufactory at Rummelsburg lately took fire, but was 
saved from any great injury by the protection afforded by the new safety- 
coating of the woodwork. The material is water-glass and a patent paint. 
The wood was merely carbonized. 


THE Hail Insurance Company Union (Weimar) insured to the amount 
of 157 million marks, last fiscal year, and received 1,483,000 marks in pre- 
miums. The losses paid aggregated 1,078,000 marks, and a dividend of 
five per cent will be paid shareholders. 


Tue Great Britain Mutual Life Insurance Company had a great many 
tisks in Germany, and the authorities are blamed for not having kept a 
closer watch on its financial condition. The whole impression left by life 
insurance events in Germany, so far in 1882, has been of a very unfavor- 
able character. 


Tuer: is talk again of forming insurance companies in Belgium and 
France “‘ against being thrown out of employment.” The burning of a 
mill may, indeed, deprive workmen of labor in the older European coun- 
tries for a greater or less period, but such a variety of insurance would 
hardly be applicable to the activity of commercial and industrial life in 
the United States. 


A CASE was lately brought before the Geneva courts by the holder of a 





life policy. A German life insurance company insured, in 1875, a Ger- 
man living at Thonon, in Savoy. The policy went as guarantee into the 
possession of a German living in Geneva, and on the decease of the in- 
sured in 1881, the holder put in hisclaimsas creditor. Theinsured was 
found dead at the foot of the stairs of his residence. It was proved that 
he had been addicted to drink for some years and had suffered from 
delirium tremens. The policy of the insurance was explicit in its terms 
that it would be invalid ifthe holder endangered his health or life—and 
especially through drinking habits. The company offered a partial pay- 
ment, but it was refused. The Zurich courts decided favorably for the 
same company in two similar cases, basing its judgment on the habit and 
not on specific acts of intoxication. The Geneva court has given a con- 
trary decision, “the deceased did not die from intoxication, and if he had 
been addicted to drink, the company should not have had connections 
with him for the space of six years, drawing the premiums and dissolving 
the contract only at the moment of its maturing, and that a pure accident 
could not be put forward against the rights of the insured.” An appeal 
was taken—the company maintaining that the holder of the policy had 
concealed the habits of the deceased from their knowledge. The Court 
of Appeals has, however, confirmed the verdict against the company on 
the ground that death resulted from an accident—which was not in itself 
the result of a foolhardy act. The verdict has caused some sensation in 
insurance circles abroad. 

Tue French fire insurance company, Le Globe, has its affairs at last 
wound up. The assets are 1,300,000 and the 1,200,000 francs. The 
French companies have not been secure from the abuses that seem to be 
attached to ‘‘ receivers.” They want bankrupt concerns to be managed 
by a committee of the principal creditors. 


A DRAMATIC piece, ‘‘ Les Corbeaux” (the Ravens), lately played at the 
Comédie Francaise, would seem to have been specially ‘written for a lite 
insurance company—the plot tending so much towards inculcating the 
expediency of life insurance. 

THE Russian Life Insurance company made a profit of 185,000 rubles in 
1881 and declared a dividend of eleven per cent. The reserves are 4,300,- 
000 rubles. 


THE insurance on personal property in the Canton of Zurich amounts to 
562 million francs. 

Tue New York Life has now extended its operations to the ‘‘ land where’ 
the orange tree blooms,” and the Italians are showing a considerable 
amount of trepidation. A great compaign has been begun, for, to con- 
fess the truth, the Italian public know little of life insurance, and the 
posters, the advertisements on the fourth pages of newspapers and on the 
curtains of theatres—all relating to the New York—are beginning to have 
their effect, at least in frightening the few half-dead-and-alive and mis- 
named life insurance companies that exist in Italy. 

A ROOFER engaged on the church tower at Assumstadt (Bavaria) lately 
fell to the ground, a distance of 120 feet, but only received such slight 
injuries that he was enabled to be about his work on the next day. In 
his descent he had struck the walls with his feet, and thus being shot for- 
ward in a sloping direction, had landed in a kitchen garden. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOSTON. 

A Movement for Increasing Rates—An Advance to be Made on Sugar Refineries and 
Breweries—The Underwriters Union Coming to the Front—Rating New England 
Paper Mills—The Claimants Under the Geneva Award—The Marine Insurance 
Business Unfortunate—The Washington Fire Insurance Company in a New 
Office—Some Local Matters. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Tue Fire Underwriters of Boston have at last nerved themselves up to 
that condition needed to accomplish actual work. For years past it has 
been held that it would be impossible to obtain the consent oi half of them 
to any rate, on any class of risks, which would be binding. A committee ap- 
pointed some time ago by the Underwriters Union determined to try the 
experiment of proposing rates on some risks, which all conceded to be 
far below their level, The committee therefore made rates on sugar re- 
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fineries and breweries, and called a meeting for the purpose of testing the 
sentiment of their fellow associates. Not a little to their surprise, the 
members of the committee found that the underwriters present at the 
meeting were much more radical in their opinions, than the committee 
had been, and were half disposed to censure the committee for the very lit- 
tle work it had planned for them. The two rates proposed, 2.25 on sugar 
refineries, and one per cent on breweries, were accepted unanimously, 
and the meeting adjourned until Monday, at which time it was 
thought a plan would be submitted for the fermation of a permanent or- 
ganization. This gathering of underwriters was not only the largest, but 
the most harmonious of any held in Boston for the last six years. Com- 
panies and agencies that have resolutely refused to have anything to do 
with the Board were present, and were outspoken in their approval of the 
general course taken. 

The insurance companies doing business in New England, that have 
any interest in paper mills, have signed the pledge proposed by the com- 
mittee which rated these risks, with great unanimity. I believe there is 
not a single company having these risks on its books, which has not come 
into this agreement. Only about two-thirds of the paper mills in New 
England have yet been rated by the committee. Nota single risk of this 
kind in Maine has thus far had a rate made forit. There are, however, 
a number of special agents who have agreed to divide the country into 
sections, each taking one of these, and in this way it is thought that all 
the paper mills will soon have specific rates made upon them. 

The success that attended the efforts of the Paper Mill Committee, in- 
duced the belief that equal good fortune would favor those who sought to 
make rates on shoe factories. A correspondence with all of the insurance 
companies doing business in the New England States, made it apparent 
that while all were discontented at the lowness of the prices they were 
receiving for protecting these establishments, they could not agree on any 
form by which a reform could incidentally be brought about. A specific 
tariff on the shoe factories of the Eastern States would be readily accepted, 
but the work of making this was one which the committee did not care 
to enter upon ; the matter has therefore been postponed, in the hope that 
in a month or two later the two great national organizations may succeed 
in settling their differences, when the matter will again be taken up. 

It is said by well-informed persons that quite one-half of the claimants 
under the Geneva Award are residents of the New England States. A 
large number of them live in this city, and for several months past a per- 
sistent search has been going on, over the old books of insurance compa- 
nies long since bankrupted, for the purpose of determining the exact 
amount and conditions governing these ciaims. One great ebstacle in 
the way of the claimants is, that a single policy sometimes represents forty 
or fifty different individuals. If the method of settlement now proposed 
is adhered to, the chances seem to be, that much the larger portion of the 
fund will be used up in paying lawyer’s fees. 

The marine insurance business of the companies in this city has been 
singularly unfortunate of late. I doubt if there is a solitary instance in 
which a company has made money. Those that have had agents in New 
York have fared even worse than those that have confined their operations 
to home business. 

C. E. Miles, at one time president of the Builders Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, has been endeavoring to convince the officers of our local 
companies, and the companies out of the State, that if they would only 
consent to allow him to manage their business for them he could certainly 
make a profit, where they now make a loss. Curiously enough, the opin- 
ion of Mr. Miles’ ability entertained by himself, has not been shared by 
those with whom he has corresponded. The record of the aforesaid Build- 
ers Mutual was not one calculated to give Mr. Miles a high present 
reputation. 


George O. Carpenter and President Fuller of the Boston Marine 
Company have both gone West on a pleasure trip. 

The street has been agitated to-day over the reported re-insurance of a 
prominent company. . 

The old Washington Insurance Company has followed the example of 
its younger associates, and has blossomed out in an office even more fan- 
ciful and decorative than those into which its rivals have moved. On this 
occasion, however, house-warming with its attendant champagne was 
omitted. 


A man claiming to come from New York has been in this city dur- 
ing the past week, endeavoring to pursuade the policyholders in 
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the American Mutual, and the American National Life ang Trust Co 

panies who reside here, to put their affairs into his hands, 7 
Commissioner Smith had an interview with him without disclo 
personality ; the result was, that the individual gave himsel{ complete] 

away. He had no power, or facts to work upon, and his intention 
simply to secure a large commission from the already defrauded policy. 
holders, by doing nothing. After the exposure, he fo 
to leave the city very quickly. ; 

Boston, Oct. 21, 1882. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Famous Wackerle Case and the Mutual Life. 

THE daily press of the country seems to embrace every opportunity to im. 
pugn the integrity of the life insurance companies of the country, to mis 
represent their motives and to denounce their practices. They lose sight 
of the fact that these companies are the custodians of millions of dollars 
of trust funds which they hold for the benefit of prospective widows and 
orphans, and that they have paid out millions of dollars to relieve the 
poverty and suffering of beneficiaries of insured persons. Arn illustration 
of the hostility of the daily press to life insurance has recently been made 
by the publicity given to a sensational and distorted version of the 
Wackerle case that was recently decided against the Mutual Life. The 
Post-Dispatch of St. Louis printed a highly sensational report of this 
case, wherein facts were distorted and falsehood freely indulged in. The 
“ widow Wackerle” was extolled for her heroic persistency in prosecut- 
ing the company under circumstances of great discouragement, while the 
company was represented to have resorted to the most disreputable prac- 
tices to defeat the nonest claim of ‘‘a poor and deserving widow.” This 
highly-colored report was widely copied by the daily press to the discredit 
of life insurance, and even such careful papers as The Detroit Free Press 
and The N. Y. Tribune, which could have ascertained all the facts by in- 
quiry at the city offices of the Mutual Life, gave currency to the report. 
Misstatements of this kind are calculated to do much injury to the com. 
panies, and to react disastrously upon the many thousands of persons whe 
hold policies in life insurance companies. It is seldom that the company 
managers reply to misrepresentation of this kind, but in this instance the 
statements contained in thearticle published by The Detroit Free Press were 
so grossly unfair that the counsel for the Mutual Life wrote a letter 
to the editor of the paper, correcting the misstatements. Instead of 
printing the letter, the editor gave a summary of its contents, but con- 
cluded his article by inserting a sting in its tail that was uncalled for and 
unjust. As this case has occupied so much attention, and has been com 
mented upon so generally by the press, we give place here to the full text 
of the rejected letter : 

‘Tue Mutvat Lire INsuRANCE CompANy oF New York, | 

Law DEPARTMENT, 140 to 146 Broadway. 
New York, October 17, 1882. 

Publishers of the Deti cit Free Press: : 

GENTLEMEN—My attention has been called to an article under the title 
of a“ Plucky Woman” in your issue of October 11, 1882, which seems to 
me to require some notice. Your reputation for fairness in the statement 
of facts as public journalists induces me to ask you to hear the case as 
presented by the insurance companies, whose conduct is so severely criti- 
cised by you. 

You state that the companies, to sustain their defence to the claim, in- 
troduced an impostor to personate William Wackerle, the alleged dead 
husband. This is too serious a charge te be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
I trust, therefore, you will do us the justice, if satisfied of your error, to 
withdraw that allegation. Permit me to say that the companies to which 
you refer are incapable of resorting to such base practices, in order to de- 
feat the claim ; and I am surprised that any intelligent person at all ac 
quainted with the character of the management and managers, should feel 
justified in charging upon them such disreputable practices. It is simply 
a gratuitous slander. p 

If you will bear with me I will state in the briefest manner possible 
some of the facts in relation to this insurance as presented to_the insurance 
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companies, and then leave it to your own sense of justice to make the 
proper amende. , ‘ 

4n 1867 William Wackerle insured in this company (the Mutual Life of 
New York) for $4000, and in the tna of Hartford, Connecticut, for 
When first insured he was residing at Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; he 
subsequently removed to Detroit, Michigan, and soon after obtaining the 
policies he left his family, and was next heard from in California. Mrs. 
Wackerle went to him, and they returned together to Quincy, Illinois. 
Having resided there a short time, Wackerle again left his home, and, as 
supposed by his wife, went South. 

He gives as a reason for leaving his wife that she compelled him to take 
out these policies on his life, and he thén became afraid to live with her 
for fear she would kill him to secure the insurance money. Mrs. Wackerle 
weat to St. Louis in pursuit of him, he not having given her any intima- 
tion as to where he was going. And she went from there to Texas, where 
she believed he had gone. At Shreveport, Louisiana, she got information 
that the year previous (1872) a man had been killed on the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad, about nine miles from Shreveport, by being run over by 
atrain of cars. Assuming that it was her husband, she set herself to 
work to procure evidence to that effect. She was furnished with blanks 
indicating what was necessary to establish his identity and death. Early in 
1874 she visited Hartford and New York, with what purported to be 
“Proofs of Death.” They-were found to be incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
She was therefore told that they did not prove the death of her husband. 
She appeared to be so thoroughly convinced that her husband was the 
man killed by the railroad accident, and so persistent in her claim, that 
the insurance companies, in order not to take any position that would do 
her injustice, sent a special agent to Texas to investigate the facts, and 
for the purpose of determining whether it was her husband that was killed 
by the accident on the Texas and Pacific Railroad on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1872, near Shreveport, as claimed by her. And all the facts connected 
with that accident were carefully investigated. Mrs. Wackerle had fur- 
nished with her proofs of death two affidavits, pretending to identify the 
party killed as Wackerle. They were found to have been made by ignor- 
ant colored freedmen, and I mention this as specimens of the proofs fur- 
nished. In one the party was made to say, ‘‘ That on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1872, a man by the name of William Wackerle, well known to him, 
having worked with him on section 2 of the Texas and Pacific Railroad, 
was killed by being run over by the freight train.” And further said, 
“That he saw Wackerle after his death, and knew him to be the same 
person whom he knew when alive by that name.” 

When inquiry was made of this party by the examiner, he stated under 
oath that he was not present at the time of killing of the man on the rail- 
road near Shreveport on the 25th of December, 1872; that he did not see 
the man after his death, and denies the affidavit furnished by Mrs. 
Wackerle. 

The other freedman made affidavit in the proofs furnished by Mrs. Wac- 
kerle, ‘‘ That on the 25th of December, 1872, one William Wackerle, a 
laborer on the Texas and Pacific Railroad, was killed at a place about nine 
miles from the city of Shreveport by a train of the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
toad Company ; that he was present and saw said William Wackerle, de- 
ceased, when his body was sent to Shreveport, Louisiana, for coroner's 
inquest and interment ; that he had frequently heard the deceased Wackerle 
pronounce his name to the deponent.” 

This party has subsequently stated under oath that he did not know the 
name of the party killed ; ‘‘that he could neither read nor write ; that he 
could not spell his own name; that the affidavit purporting to have been 
made by him is not true; that it was never read to him, nor was he sworn; 
that his ignorance had been taken advantage of in procuring it; that his 
only intention was to state the fact that a man had been killed.” 

The certificate of death and burial of the man who was killed gives the 
name of the deceased as “unknown.” Our investigation showed that no 
such man as Wackerle was ever employed on the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
toad. And to this fact we have the affidavits of the roadmaster, pay- 
master, assistant treasurer of the road and the foreman of the gang to 
which the man killed belonged. We obtained what we believed to be 
conclusive evidence that the name of the man killed was Frank Ettine. 
He was an employee of the road at said time, and known to the road- 
master, paymaster, the assistant treasurer and the foreman of the gang to 
which the man really killed belonged. They all unite in swearing that 
Wackerle was not in the employ of the railroad company and was not the 
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‘man killed, but that Frank Ettine was the employee who was killed a 

‘the time and place named, and that the balance due him for wages was 
| paid to his widow after his death. 

| It will be borne in mind that Mrs. Wackerle had heretofore brought suit 
| against the AXtna Company before a single judge in Louisiana, and, upon 
| her proof of the death of her husband, obtained a judgment ; but which 

| was upon appeal to the Supreme Court and upon affidavits of the existence 
|of her husband set aside and a new trial ordered. On the new trial in 
; that case before a jury, the verdict was for the defendant insurance com- 
‘pany. She alleged in that case as in the present one that the man pro- 
, duced as Wackerle was not her husband. The main issue, therefore, was 
upon this question of identity—that is, whether the man claiming to be 
William Wackerle—the husband of the plaintiff—was the man whose life 
was insured by that name. The testimony in the present case, is even, if 
possible, more conclusive than that produced in the tna case in 1878 ; 
yet in disposing of that case, Feuner, J., used this emphatic language: 

“The testimony conclusively establishes that Wackerle, the identical 
person whose life was insured, is still living, and unmasks one of the 
boldest and most scandalous schemes of fraud upon the defendant, the 
Court and plaintift’s own counsel ever conceived and carried to the verge 
of success.” See 36 American Decisions, 276 

Now, should we discard, or should the insurance companies discard, all 
this evidence and rely upon the statement of a woman who seems to have 
become a monomaniac upon the subject, and who is shown to have been 
engaged in procuring evidence, such as we have mentioned ? 

The result of the trial at St. Louis was simply astounding. Although 
the plaintiff was a woman and the defendant an insurance company, such 
a result did not seem possible in any civilized country. I will not tax 
your patience by re-stating the testimony produced on the trial. 

We, therefore, in respect to our case, from the first felt the necessity of 
being fully prepared to present the most convincing proofs of the exist- 
ence and identity of Wackerle, and if possible to produce him on the trial. 
Not relying alone upon this, we secured the attendance of his brother 
John Wackerle, and in addition took the depositions of all persons living, 
acquainted with the facts and circumstances in the vicinity of the place 
of accident, which proved, beyond any question, that no such person as 
William Wackerle was killed in Cado Parish, Louisiana, near Shreveport, 
and that the body which she had exhumed and pointed out and pretended 
to recognize as his, could not be the body of the person who was killed 
by the railroad accident, and who was the subject of the inquest. It is 
well established that the accident severed both legs of the man killed as 
though cut by a knife; but not a bone was found broken in the body of 
the man who was disinterred, the bones of both legs remaining intact. 

Second. We proved by two intelligent and unimpeachable witnesses 
that William Wackerle was seen and known in California long after the 
25th December, 1872. ; 

Third. We proved by the depositions of thirty-one persons in Chasta, 
Carver County, and in the City of St. Paul, Minnesota, what occurred in 
that vicinity when Wackerle was sent for by the tna Life Insurance 
Company in 1878, and that the person then and there produced was 
William Wackerle, the husband of the plaintiff—many of whom had 
known him from 1855 to 1865, and others who had known him in the 
army from 1862 to 1864. We produced on the trial four of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of Chasta, all of whom knew him well, and all testi- 
fied as to the identity of the person whom we produced as William Wack- 
erle, on the stand. Not satisfied w'th that,we produced three respectable 
witnesses, living in the city of St. Louis, who had known Wackerle befo-e 
he went to Minnesota, and from the time he came down from Quincy and 
spent the winter in St. Louis. We also established the fact, beyond all 
question, of the identity of John Wackerle as his brother. 

In opposition to this overwhelming amount of testimony as to identity, 
Mrs. Wackerle positively swore on the trial that the person we produced 
and identified by this cloud of witnesses was not William Wackerle, was 
not her husband, and that the man who was produced and identified as 
John Wackerle, was not John Wackerle, and was not the brother of her 
husband. 

She had depositions of various persons who testified that 
they knew William Wackerle in Carver and that the man 
produced as William Wackerle did not look like him, There is no doubt 
but that the cross-examination of Wackerle on the stand prejudiced the 
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ary, 1869, at Cincinnati, in order to have his policy reinstated after lapse, 
or that he was in Cincinnati at that time. His want of recollection and 
some mistakes, and his inability to state certainly how many children he 
had had, undoubtedly had its effect upon the jury, notwithstanding the mass 
of testimony upon the question of identity. He is now nearly sixty years 
old, his health is very much impaired and he did not seem to have any ac- 
curate recollection of things that took place sometime since. Our counsel 
advise us that, notwithstanding this, they are most thoroughly convinced 
of the entire good faith and trustworthiness of Wackerle in every respect. 
It seems the theory of the plaintiff's counsel was that the person who 
was produced as William Wackerle. was really Chris. Wackerle, the 
younger brother of William,.who had gone to California and had disap- 
peared ; that this younger brother was found out by an agent of the insur- 
ance company and produced in 1878 as William Wackerle, but there was 
not a particle of evidence to sustain it. Infact, since the trial it has been 
definitely ascertained that Chris, Wackerle has been dead for many years. 

The impression sought to be created by your article and others of a sim- 
ilar character recently published, relating to this case, that the insurance 
company is endeavoring to defraud Mrs. Wackerle out of her claim, is not 
only most unjust, but absurd. Ina money point of view it would be vastly 
cheaper to pay such a claim than to contest it. It is neither defended, 
therefore, for the pleasure of litigation, nor on the ground of economy ; 
but the officers of the company, who are the custodians of a sacred fund 
belonging to many thousands of policyholders, including widows and 
orphans, feel it their duty, as trustees of the fund, to resist what they be- 
lieve to be, and have no doubt of the fact, is a gross fraud on the part of 
this claimant. It is not that they haggle about the comparatively paltry 
sum of $4000 claimed by h:r, but it is because upon the evidence before 
them they cannot resist the conviction that the claim is fraudulent, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary verdict of the St Louis jury. It would re- 
quire, it seems to me, a severe stretch of the imagination to believe that a 
company like the Mutual Life, which is paying in death claims, promptly 
and without objection, nearly $5,090,000 each year, would, for the sake of 
avoiding the payment of this claim, submit to the annoyance and vexation 
of a contest in the courts or engage in a conspiracy to beat a ‘‘ deserving 
widow.” You call hera ‘‘ plucky woman.” I have beenfacquainted with 
her movements for the last six years and my conviction is that she is either 
a monomaniac or a shameless impostor.” 





Ammonia for Extinguishing Petroleum Fires. 

A COMMITTEE of the Polytechnic Society of Munich has issued a report 
on the means to be employed for extinguishing burning petroleum, ac- 
cording to The Deutsche Industrie Zeitung. They say that since concen- 
trated water of ammonia evolves a great amount of gas when heated, and 
as this gas is unable to sustain the combustion of any burning substance, 
burning petroleum must also be extinguished for want of oxygen if 
brought into a space filled with ammonia gas, and it may be safely as- 
serted that petroleum will not continue to burn even in a room filled with 
atmospheric air, when there is a considerable quantity of ammonia gas 
mixed with the air, assuming, of course, that the place is closed so as to 
prevent a free interchange of air and cut off the access of a fresh quantity 
of oxygen to support combustion. 

A second condition necessary for success, which is intimately asso- 
ciated with the first, is that the space be not much larger than that of an 
ordinary house-cellar, so that there shall be only a small number of bar- 
rels of oi!, as is the case with a retail dealer. It may be assumed with 
certainty that it would be in vain to attempt to put out a fire in a large 
storehouse with ammonia. 

Finally, the third condition is that the ammonia be used in large amount 
and of sufficient strength. The ordinary commercial aqua ammonia has a 
specific gravity of o°906, and contains nearly 10 per cent by weight of 
ammonia gas, but it can be made a good deal stronger, for cold water 
absorbs so much ammonia gas that when the water is perfectly saturated 
with this gas the solution contains nearly 47 per cent of ammonia. The 
stronger it can be used, the more gaseous ammonia will be evolved on 
heating it, and the more efficient it will be for extinguishing a fire. But 
in no cases should ammonia water be used that has a higher specific 
gravity than o’960, and hence contains less than ro per cent of gas. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to say definitely how much ammonia 
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ought to be kept in a petroleum room as a precaution against fire 
while it is easy to determine the cubical contents of the room, expeiies 
is lacking to tell what volume of ammonia must be mixed with a a 
volume of air to extinguish a flame in it. Nor is it possible to tell tt 
much of the ammonia which is there will be evaporated if a fire fee 
out, and how much ammonia gas will be evolved and mixed with the air 
Yet there will only be a greater or smaller portion of ammonia liberated 
according to how much heat is produced. 

To 1881, Schlumberger proposed to extinguish a fire in 2 petroleum 
store quickly at the outset by keeping a large closely stoppered bottle o 
concentrated ammonia on every barrel, so that in case of a fire or explo- 
sion the bottles would break and the evolved fumes of ammonia prevent the 
fire from spreading any further. Schlumberger employed this simple 
method with the best results in his extensive experiments on the distilla 
tion of petroleum. 

Assuming that a large bottle held ro liters of water of ammonia, and 
this contained but 10 per cent of gas, so that in the 20 liters there is dis. 
solved not quite 2 kilos (1920 grammes) of ammonia, and if on the break. 
ing out of a fire only half of it vaporizes or is converted into gas, it would 
still fill quite a large space with ammonia gas. The weight of a liter of 
ammonia gas is at o° C,, and under the normal pressure only 0'7617 
gramme, so that 1 liter of liquid ammonia would produce 1°313 cubic 
meters (48% cubic feet) of gaseous ammonia, measured at the freezing 
point of water. At the high temperature produced by the burning oil the 
gas would naturally expand and fill a much larger space. 

It must also be remembered that Schlumberger’s proposition, to put a 
large bottle of ammonia on each barrel, could be easily carried out with. 
out interfering at all with business. The cost of ammonia can scarcely 
stand in the way of its use for prevention of petroleum fire from spread- 
ing, because at retail 100 kilos (220 pounds) can be had for $9.25. If no 
fire takes place none of it is lost, and when it is no longer needed it can 
be easily dispensed with. 

The use of water of ammonia as a preventive of petroleum fires, or 
rather to extinguish a fire that breaks out in a small store of it, ought to 
attract the attention of companies and societies concerned in extinguish. 
ing fires, and although the matter has not yet been thoroughly tested that 
the owners of these store-houses can be compelled, as Schlumberger pro. 
posed, to keep closed bottles full of ammonia in the cellars where 
petroleum is stored, it might be well to recommend that this should be 
done, leaving it to the owners, if they would consult their own interest, to 
carry it out. 

The Scientific American records the fact that an illustration of the 
action of ammonia gas in extinguishing flame was afforded recently at a 
fire in Scharmann’s brewery in Brooklyn, E. D. While repairing the 
Delamater ice machine the ether vapors took fire, and an explosion fol- 
lowed which enveloped the whole building in flames. As a result of the 
heat the ammonia machine exploded, and liberated such an enormous 
amount of ammonia gas that it checked the fire and prevented it from 
spreading to the neighboring buildings. 


For 





The Manhattan Fire Reinsures. 
Tue Manhattan Insurance Company of New York failed by the Chicago 
fire in 1871, and on January 8, 1872, Andrew J. Smith, the receiver, and 
others organized a new Manhattan Fire Insuranc2 Company, Mr. Smith 
becoming president and John H. Bedell secretary. The outstanding risks 
of this company on Saturday were reinsured in the Phenix Insurance 
Company of Brooklyn, preparatory to winding up the business. The 
Manhattan did a larger business than most New York companies of $250, 
ooo capital. Its assets and surplus have been dwindling and income run- 
ning behind expenditures for years back. Owing to inquiries from two 
or three sources made of THe SPECTATOR some nine months ago, regard- 
ing the standing of the c »mpany, arepresertative of this paper called upon 
President Smith at the time, in order to verify the truth of the rumors re- 
garding the early retirement of the Manhattan. That gentleman intimated 
that the company was doing well, and had no idea of quitting the field, 
accounting for the steady decline in the pi‘ces of its stock, noticeable in 
our weekly fire insurance stock tables, as merely the result of business 
transactions, and not to be construed as evidence of lack of confidence in 
the company’s condition. The retirement of the company creates no Sur- 
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rise. Its withdrawal is accountable to the usual cause, low rates and 
great competition. Its stockholders will receive more than the cost of 
their stock. Andrew J. Smith continues as president at the present time 
aod L. P Carman is secretary. The capital has always been $250,000. 
The following exhibits the ups and downs of the company since reor- 
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| Assets Fire |Inland Total Fire Inland | Expen- 
Year ENDING. | Dec. 31. | Prem’ s. | Prem’s| Income, | Losses. | Losses. | ditures. 





$345,645 | $6,000 | $362,635 | $94,267 $.--- | $182,674 
590,910 | 37,312 | 647,992 | 339,549 20,510 562,979 
605,165 | 41,800 673.966 307.523 21,013 571,914 
632,593 | 36,164 701,672 311,170 28 859 600, 
597,197 | 58,638 | 694,454 | 362,788 49,551 656.422 
607,217 | 81,503 | 721,321 | 408,169 49,406 738,538 
576,106 | 73,583 | 682,127 | 352.891 524149 645.757 
539,21t | 55,353 | 625,142 | 450,841 50,241 743,637 
594,032 | 68,263 | 675,513 | 368,752 86,870 694,472 
592,924 | 41,338 | 659,759 | 439-22 70,782 754,076 


























The London and Provincial. 

Ar the present time the London and Provincial Fire Insurance Company 
is thoroughly established in all the States where the insurance business 
can be prosecuted with profit. The success of the company in the short 
time it has been here has surpassed the anticipations of the resident man- 
ager. The doors of the head offices, No. 33 Pine street, New York, were 
thrown open for business in April last and the number of risks carried 
have continued to increase during each successive month in the six 
months the company has been here. 

The company has issued a statement for these six months, ending 
Septembér 30, in which the excess of receipts over disbursements in that 
time is shown to have aggregated $138,790. The total assets in the 
United States amount to $387,143 and the surplus to $256,253. The 
premium receipts for the year 1882 will probably exceed $400,000, judg- 
ing from the progress made in the past six months. The foreign birth of 
the organization and its substantial backing does not fail to have their 
effect upon the American public. Agencies have been established under 
the direct supervision of Resident Manager John C. Mills and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Charles H. Ford, the company employing no State 
agents. The London and Provincial was organized in London just one 
year ago, with a subscribed capital of $5,000,000, of which $500,000 has 
been paid up. Wherever it has solicited business it has maintained a 
favorable reputation, enjoying an increasing patronage. 





An Incendiary’s Strange Confession. 


WE announced some weeks ago that Gustavus Schulte, a professor own- 
ing the Terrace Springs pavilion, at Napa, California, burned on Septem- 
ber 7th, had confessed that he fired the property to obtain the insurance. 
The building was insured for the paltry sum of $750. So peculiarly 
strange is this confession in its style (addressed to the District Attorney 
at Napa,) and rendered all the more interesting because penned by an ed- 
ucated man plunged in the depths of despair, that we cannot refrain from 
publishing it in full : 

To F. Coombs, Esq., Sir—I herewith present to you in writing the un- 


conditional confession of my guilt in having on the 7th of September last. 
during the hours of 3 and 4 o’clock, set fire to and destroyed in my own 


grounds my own partly enclosed rough one-story building, used as a dan- ° 


cing floor, not with any malicious intent punishable by statute (447) and 
endangering the property and lives of others, the uninhabited and unoc- 
cupied structure having stood at the time in an isolated position, far away 
from any other building, but with the sole intent—the fraudulent intent, 
alas, punishable, I perceive, by statute (§40)—of obtaining myself the 
amount of insurance ($700) on the rough but large structure costing about 
$1100, it having as a rare exception been payable to me, instead of having 
on the policy been made payable to the mortgage in harmony as to mort- 
gaged real estate with the universal practice of Loan Societies, Banks, etc., 
the mortgager receiving no payment in the case of loss by fire, a clause 
hitherto inserted in the policies respecting the little mortgaged real estate 
Ihave owned in Alameda county and Napa city. (It is false and easy of 
proof that I have ever owned any real estate elsewhere.) 

Now, who could do such a deed—such a wrongful deed—one who has 
already reached the evening of life, probably not distant far from the very 
hour when night completely and forever chvonde the earthly form—one 
Who thus during almost three score years has never been accused of any 





act offensive to the law? Howcould do such a deed one who from the 
early days of student life steadily walked in the paths of science, litera- 
ture and even art, the literature of all nations, ancient and modern, the 
vernacular of which he practically knows and speaks. How could do such 
a deed one with such attainments, such culture—one who ever since he in 
the fog of battle had torn from him a limb, returnable to Mother Earth, 
when belonging to a medical staff some twenty-six years ago, who ever 
since, I say, became an able lecturer, a most able instructor, and as such 
active and successful, more than twenty years in the private high schools 
of this State, such as the old College of California (now the department of 
letters in the State University), the defunct female college of the Pacific, 
the Mill’s Seminary, etc., and during his residence in this town, in the 
Collegiate Institute, the Ladies’ Seminary and Oakland Academy, (alas! 
that instead of myself another were to state all this as has in the past been 
done, when indeed not needed ; my seemingly, and under all other circum- 
stances truly, immodest self-lauding, admitting of no other apology but 
my being confined behind prison bars, lone and severed from friends and 
the world, no one having as yet been able to raise voice in my behalf.) 
How then, in fine, could do that wrongful deed one who was always 
known—lIatest in this very town—to be a man exemplary in his habits, re- 
ligious even, in harmony however with the advanced and enlightened 
convictions of the times ; an ever faithful husband, a good and solicitous 
father ; who purest hpppiness found at home alone ; one punctual in his 
professional duties, ever industrious and persevering, affable and honest 
in all his dealings. Howthen? How in the name of all that’s good and 
true? How could such a one do such a deed? A deed most wrong and 
most condemnable! What could make it possible, not excusable? Des- 
pair, despair, despair unutterable! Despair unknown! Despair not 
fully understood even by his own family! Al! may be explained in brief. 
Having without the adequate funds, by the most strenuous and persever- 
ing efforts overcome obstacles apparently insurmountable in the develop- 
ment of my grounds in what is favorably known as the charming Spring- 
site, so as to fit the whole for picnic and pleasure grounds, not with a 
view, indeed, of superintending myself the grounds, the picnics, the dan- 
cing, the wine room, etc., such being, as is well understood by all who 
personally know me, diametrically opposite to my taste, not believing as 
I do in the propriety of public dancing. I effected the improvements with 
a view of becoming sooner and better enabled to advantageously dispose 
of the property by selling or by exchanging it for San Painless property. 
The most varied exertions during two years almost, in this respect, proved 
unsuccessful. I moved to San Francisco with my family, confidently be- 
lieving that in the metropolis myself, success would speedily crown my 
eftorts. To leave an honest name bebind in Napa, every small debt was 
paid—but a few dollars indeed remaining for myself and family—while 
satisfactory arrangements were made for the payment of the larger sums. 
However, after the incessant labor of two months as to a sale or exchange, 
I had made but little progress. As to my earnings, although the instruc- 
tor of longest standing in California in my department, yet having been 
away six long years, I received but promises respecting engagements in 
the future, during all the time absolutely earning naught beyond the trifle 
from but one or two lectures, all the time representing, however, to some 
eight creditors at Napa, that my income was considerable, calculating 
meanwhile upon the consummation of the sale of Terrace Springs to a 
doctor of Santa Rosa, at whose disposal a capitalist and friend of San 
Francisco was ready to place all the money needed to transform the 
grounds into a complete sanitarium and health resort. 

When the once bright hopes in this respect also suddenly, unexpectedly 
and cruelly vanished, when I could not in my distress expect any further 
assistance from relatives, to whom I already was largely indebted, when 
all the furniture, the most indispensable excepted, had been sold when 
valuable, had taken flight to vulturous pawnbrokers, when the agonizing 
question of the necessity of such steps ended even in actual disagreement 
between myself and wife, when mental despondency began to te!! upon my 
physical frame, then, then a query which by suffering humanity has so oft 
in the affirmative been answercd—the query whether I should terminate 
my burdened existence, my pangs and grief in self-destruction, in death! ! 
I recoiled, wrongfully recoiled, and as wrongfully conceived that by a rich 
insurance company, the loss of a few hundred dollars could not, would 
not be felt. Ican. The condemnable deed was done. Yet when the 
flames surrounded the massive structure, although unoccupied and unin- 
habited, when the flames chased darkness, illuminating sky and distant 
horizon all around, pangs of conscience almost overpowered me. I 
hastened frum the scene. On the following day I had to and did publicly 
dilate, not with my habitual enthusiasm indeed on “ Beauties in Modern 
Literature,” English, German, French, Spanish and Italian, comparatively 
with these in the language of the Ancients. To-day in the solitude of my 
barred cell, I inwardly dilate on the prospective horror and privation of a 
State Prison, with sufferings heightened by the ceaseless pangs of bitterest 
remorse. Sic semper justia! Yet might not, with general weighty con- 
demnation, one wee, light grain of pity mingle. ©GusTavus SCHULTE. 





Insurance Journalists Association. 
Tue regular quarterly meeting of this Association was held at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel on Thursday, October 19. Although this was its first 
anniversary the Association took no steps for the special celebration of 
the event, reserving its annual festivities for the January meeting. The 
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following named members were present: Dr. Fowler, Dr. Bombaugh, 
Stephen English, Dr. Bloomington, J. H. C. Whiting, F. W. Ballard, S. 
H. Davis, Dr. Durham, Dr. Kempson, C. J. Smith, W. H. Bonsall, C. 
Thomson. 

J. H.C. Whiting was called upon to preside. Considerable routine 
business was disposed of, after which the topic announced for discussion, 
viz.: The Business Relations of Insurance Journalism to Insurance, was 
debated in all its bearings, every member present presenting his views at 
length. Without taking definite action on the subject, its further consid- 
eration was postponed to the January meeting. 

The following named gentlemen were chosen as the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: C. C, Hine, J. H. C. Whiting, F. W. Bal- 
lard, C. J. Smith, W. H. Bonsall, C. C. Bombaugh and Benjamin Dur- 
ham. Ata meeting of the committee C.C. Hine was chosen chairman, 
W. H. Bonsall secretary and C. J. Smith treasurer. The meeting was a 
pleasant and instructive one throughout, and was greatly enjoyed by all 
present, 





Dangers in Match-Making. 


TueE above heading does not refer to the hazard involved in effecting 
matrimonial connections, as might be understood by misconstruction, but 
to the manufacture of phosphorus matches. A series of investigations that 
have been published in several numbers of a German match journal has 
led to the following general conclusions : 


1. The manufacture of matches from white phosphorus, owing to the 
unavoidable evolution of phosphorous vapors, is fraught with the gravest 
danger to the health and lives of the workmen. 

2. The vapors of phosphorus, if breathed for a long time, produce gen- 
eral ill-health, under circumstances not yet fully understood, but which 
are probably to be sought for in the idiosyncrasies of the individual. 
Usually it takes the local form of necrosis of the maxillary or jaw bone. 

3. The necrosis of the jaw, if not relieved in time by an operation, re- 
su ts in death. 

4. The injurious constituents ot the phosphorous vapors are neither 
phosphorous acid nor phosphoric acid, but phosphorus itself, free and 
uncombined, which passes into the blood as such, and probably circulates 
in the blood in the form of vapor, and from the blood acts upon special 
organs (liver, kidney, heart, stomach and muscles) as well as on the bone 
tissues. 

5. The most dangerous operations in making matches are making up 
the paste, dipping the splints, drying and packing the matches. 

6. The manufacture of matches should only be permitted under the 
conditions that the phosphorous vapors shall be completely excluded from 
the work-roonis. 

7. The absolute prohibition of the manufacture of matches from white 
phosphorus does not seem necessary from the sanitary police point of 
view, 

Dr. Hahn, in a communication to the Chemiker Zeitung, makes the 
following comments to these conclusions; All the objections that have 
been made to the use of white phosphorus would deserve the fullest con- 
sideration if it were possible as yet to make cheap and easily inflammabie 
matches without phosphorus. This, however, is not the case. Matches 
made of chlorate of potash, bichromate of potash, sulphur, and glue or 
gum, ignite only on a prepared surface covered with red phosphorus, 
gray antimony, pyrites, black oxide of manganese, and glass. The so- 
called “ Swedish matches” fulfill the hygienic conditions of freedom 
from danger in manufacture perfectly, and are only in a slight degree ex- 
plosive. In their manufacture the wood of the aspen tree must be used, 
and as this is very scarce in Germany, or has to be imported from Russia, 
they are about twice as expensive as the ordinary matches made of pine 
splints, and hence have not found much favor among the people there. 
But all inflammable mixtures made without the use of red phosphorus 
have the disadvantage of being uncertain, or difficult to ignite, and al- 
though theoreticians and some manufacturers that are trying to introduce 
such matches consider them a grand success, the public in general look 
on them as a grand failure. Matches should, of course, never be made at 
home, where, in addition to poor ventilation, the work-room must often 
serve as eating and sleeping room as well. 





‘““Why do the Heathen Rage.” 


WE have recently received through the mail a pamphlet on the sub, 
ject of Tontine life insurance, Carrying a large amount of insurance 
on our own life, we felt interested in the work, and read it very care- 
fully. Its ostensible object is to warn the public against Tontine ; but its 
real object is to advertise certain life companies that do not write this 
class of insurance. The gist of this advertisement consists of a shameless 
distortion of the facts pertaining to the Tontine system, and, under cover 
of moral regard for the people’s interests, ‘‘ throws mud” at the compa- 
nies that issue these policies, 
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We cannot, for want of space, give a full review of this 
: : this pamphlet, Its 
essence, however, consists of two charges. First, it enumerates wij 
much gusto alist of Tontine insurers who let their policies rae. | 
thereby lost what they had paid. Second, that the general run of = 
tured Tontine policies had not proved as good an investment as ordinary 
policies issued by companies that do not practice Tontine insurance : 

Concerning the first proposition, certain cases are cited of those wh 
let their policies lapse, and much ado is made about their dissatisfact : 
because they could not get their money back. How perfectly childish 
this is! Who ever knew a man thet bought any kind of property nite 
partial payments thereon, and failing to continue, and losing what he had 
paid, to be satisfied with his original purchase? It is mere drive} to cit 
such cases, and is an insult to business men. In regard to the second 
point, the position is well taken, provided the premises are correct, Up. 
fortunately, however, the charge that Tontine policies prove less profit. 
able than ordinary ones written by companies that do not issue Tontines 
is false. Besides, what suggests an entire falsity of statement throughout 
the pamphlet is the fact that itis anonymous. It isa rule of law tha 
‘‘ everything is to be presumed against a spoliator.” On this Principle 
when a writer, in making derogatory charges, withholds his name, jt is 
not only to be assumed that his specifications may be false, but that his 
motives are malicious. To add still further to the disreputable animus of 
this pamphlet, it ends with information where, by sending a certain remit. 
tance to a specified post-office box in New York, the pamphlet can be ob. 
tained in quantities to suit. These facts plainly indicate that this work 
was expressly gotten up to be used as a weapon to fight the Tontine sys. 
tem. Were we, however, looking for evidence of the merits of Tontine 
insurance, this pamphlet would furnish it. We did not know till now 
that this plan was such a success. If it were not popular—if thousands 
were not going into it—there would be no occasion for such a tirade 
against it. Furthermore, what a willful and malicious suppression of the 
truth does this pamphlet show when it conceals the fact that the companies 
issuing Tontines also issue all kinds of non-forfeiting policies, 

It was the New York Life that first put into practice the non-forfeiting 
plan of life insurance, and has, for over twenty years, given insurers the 
option of availing themselves of it, and still continues the practice. But 
in order to extend the advantages of insurance among a class that would 
not insure under the old plan, the company introduced the Tontine form, 

But whatever merits this pamphlet claims for non-forfeiting policies, 
and whatever merits there may be in the plan, by right of original discov. 
ery, belong to the New York Life. Looking at this subject from the 
standpoint of the *‘ greatest good to the greatest number,” the non-forfeit- 
ing plan has done and is doing more harm than good. The New York 
Life is a grand old company, but its introduction of the non-forfeiting 
scheme was a mistake. The plan does not adapt itself to the frail- 
ties of poor rickety human nature. It indirectly offers a continual 
and cumulative temptation for taking paid-up insurance. The pit- 
tance of protection thus furnished is often an aggravation to the fatherless 
children. By looking over the lists of deceased members of all the com- 
panies and the amounts paid their heirs, how many there are whose in- 
surance money was in petty sums of one or two or more hundred dollars, 
In thousands of these instances, had it not been for non-forfeiture, they 
would have paid on rather than have lost all, and dying as they did, 
would have left enough to cancel the mortgages on their homes, instead 
of not enough to pay last year’s interest! There are instances, however, 
where the non-forfeiting plan proves a benefit, but these are so rare as to 
be but a meagre offset to its disadvantages. We are glad therefore to see 
a form of insurance introduced like the Tontine, which is not non-forteit- 
able, and we are specially,pleased that the New York Life has adopted 
it; and by pushing it vigorously, this company will at least partly atone 
for its mistake of originating the non-forfeiting scheme. In conclusion 
we affirm that a plan which returns the policyholder, after ten years’ in- 
surance, all the premiums paid, together with five per cent compound 
interest, exempt of taxes and free of care, as the ten year endowment, ten 
year Tontine period of the New York Life has done in all these matured 
policies, it will take a stronger document than this pamphlet to stop the 
current of its popularity. 

Again we ask, ‘‘ Why do the heathen rage ?”—Lancaster (N. H.) Repub- 
lican. 


MERE MENTION. 


—The Merchants Insurance Company of Burlington, Vermont, is un- 
der way. 

—Byron D. West is surveying specials in St. Louis for the Under- 
writers Agency, New York. 

—There are 750 local Boards in the United States, and the Compact 
system is in operation in about thirty places. 

-—The tna Life is the first in the field with an almanac for 1883. It is 
a neat, handy and useful compilation, containing ‘‘ The Way to Wealth, 
or Poor Richard’s Almanac,” and many valuable hints for the preservation 
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of health or the cure of disease. It contains, also, an amount of sensible 


advice as to the importance of life insurance. It should be liberally 


distributed. 
_wW. B. McCord, manager of the Compact at Minneapolis, is re-rating 


that city. It looks as though his administration will be a very vigorous 


one. 
_The Northern Assurance Company of London has appointed Stone 
gpa t be its [Minneapolis representatives and A. G, Lindsey to 
represent it at Detroit. 
_The Legislature of Oregon is considering a bill for the forming of an 
igsurance department and governing of insurance matters generally. It 
js thought the bill will not pass. 


_It is rumored that the capital stock of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, which was increased from $400,000 to $500,00 on July 
1, may be doubled on the first of January next, making it an even mil- 


lion. 

—An officer of an old fire insurance company, and about to go into the 
agency business, is open to accept after December * 3._the agency at Phila- 
delphia, of any first-class companies. See address in our advertising 
columns. 

—The Concordia Fire Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis., pro- 
poses to do an agency business in Illinois, Minnesota, Dakota, lowa and 
Missouri, after the first of Jauuary, when its capital will be increased to 
$200,000. 

—If Col. Slayback, the victim of the pistol of the editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch entered the office of that publication, as is alleged, with 
a drawn revolver, his heirs will have trouble to collect $35,000 insurance 
on his life. 


—J. F. Makley, of Troy, New York, has been appointed special agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company for the Middle 
States. Mr. Makley had been for several years connected with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. 


—At Delmonico’s on Tuesday evening of last week a dinner was given 
by the members of the National Board of Marine Underwriters to the 
President of the Board, T.C. Hand. Henry D. Sherrerd, of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, presided. 


—Johnson, who has been reading a good deal lately in the newspapers 
about the explosion of flour dust, says that he never before understood 
why his old woman blew him up on baking days. He now thinks that 
it is the inhaling of flour dust that makes her explode. 


—There are about eight hundred agents now reporting to the Eastern 
Department of the California Insurance Company at Cincinnati, of which 
E. L. Ireton is manager. Mr. Ireton is to be complimented on his first 
year’s business, which foreshadows a prosperous future. 


—The many friends among the insurance fraternity of the late Richard 
A. Reading, one of the most thorough and accomplished underwriters 
New York has ever known, will be pleased to recognize in the manager of 
the new Warehouse Underwriters Association his son, M. F. Reading, 
who is well qualified in every respect to take his honored father's position 
among the craft. 


—A.N. Nelson has received the agencies of the Clinton Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, and the Providence Washington Insurance 
Company of Providence at St. Paul, and Schultz & Milligan have the 
same agencies at Minneapolis. J. G. Milligan has been made special 
agent of the two companies, with headquarters at Minneapolis, and T. L. 
Maitland special at Chicago. 


—A London daily paper speaks as follows of Alderman Knight, the Lord 
Mayor elect of London and the chairman of the City of London Fire In- 
surance Company: “ Mr. Alderman Knight, who has just been elected 
Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing municipal year, seems to bea very 
fair specimen of a self-made man of the Dick Whittington type. He was 
a good boy at school, and won the prizes. Then he was a good ware- 
houseman, and then a good commercial traveler in the fancy goods trade, 
and during all this time, instead of spending his money, he invested it in 
back lanes, and converted, with large financial profit, slums into habitable 
abodes, Having become rich, he trayeled, to enlarge his mind, in the 





United [States, and was made chairman of a water company, and an alder- 
man. The only pity is that he should attain the highest civic dignity of 
the metropolis in the hole-and-corner fashion which must prevail so long 
as the present absurd city corporation continues to exist, for he would 
have been a very creditable choice had the election been a genuine one 
on the part of all London rate-payers.” 


—The business of the City of London Fire Insurance Company and 
the Metropole Insurance Company are progressing in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. The misleading rumors regarding these organizations 
were promptly corrected, and very little, if any, harm was, therefore, 
done to their business. During Manager John C. Paige’s absence in 
Europe matters ran along smoothly under the charge of a disciplined and 
efficient staff. Mr. Paige comes back replete with vigor, ready to further 
the interests of his companies in this country with characteristic energy. 


—‘‘ Father Bonsall ” of the Cincinnati insurance agency firm of Charles 
Bonsall & Son, recently celebrated his eightieth birthday. On this interest- 
ing occasion, the venerable underwriter received a congratulatory document 
in the form of a ‘‘ round robin,” wherein the signatures of some forty or 
fifty insurance officers and agents attested universal personal esteem for 
the octogenarian agent, and expressed sincere wishes for the continued 
health and prosperity of the elder brother of the fraternity. Mr. Bonsall 
is an active every-day worker in the business.—New York Daily Bulletin. 
‘* Father Bonsall” is also ‘‘ Uncle Charles” to William H. Bonsall, Busi- 
ness Manager of THE Spectator Company. 


—William L. Gordon was recently arrested and placed in jail at Platts- 
burg, Mo., for complicity in firing a lot of logs at the Gordon Saw Mill 
in September. He was the owner of the mill and logs, insured the latter 
and concocted a scheme with three of his employees to defraud the insu- 
rance company by firing the logs. According to programme, coal oi! was 
thrown ever them and they were fired while he was away from there, but, 
fortunately, the fire was discovered and extinguished when only a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of wood had been burned. When he returned he 
went to work, ostensibly to discover the incendiary, but his actions ex- 
cited suspicion, the matter was investigated and the plot discovered. 


—A fire policy hada condition that all other insurance should be 
brought to the notice of the company. After a loss it refused to pay be- 
cause other insurance had been got after the execution and delivery of the 
policy. According to Bradstreets, in the action, Warwick vs. Monmou'h 
County Mutual Insurance Company, this defense was set up, and t>e 
court sustained it. The plaintiff claimed that the condition applied only 
to other insurance existing at the time of the delivery of the policy. The 
case was carried up, and the Supreme Court of New Jersey, at its last 
term, affirmed the action of the court below. Judge Magie, inthe opinion 
said: ‘‘ Stipulations of this sort are restrictions on the right of redress of 
the insured against the insurers on the contract. As such they impose a 
burden on the insured for the insurer’s benefit, and must therefore be 
strictly construed.” 

—George T. Hope, President of the Continental Insurance Company 
of New York, and family arrived in New York by the steamship Britannic 
on Monday morning. Mr. Hope is in good health, and has been benefited 
physically, as well as in other respects, by bis trip. He has been all over 
Europe and Western Asia during the past nine months, his tour having 
extended from January 21 last. Characteristic of the Continental’s presi- 
dent, his trip was laid out from an itinerary at the start, and strictly ad- 
hered to, his plans being changed only once on account of sickness in his 
family. From London Mr. Hope went to Paris, visiting intermediary 
points of interest, and reached Rome within a month after leaving home. 
There he spent several weeks. At Naples he remained nearlytwo weeks. 
He crossed the Mediterranean to Alexandria, arriving there before the 
political excitement had neared a crisis. After devoting some two or 
three weeks to the Nile, Mr. Hope journeyed into the Holy Lands of 
Palestine and remained some !ittle time in Western Asia. Turkey was 
thoroughly scoured. Owing to sickness in his family he was detaiued 
several weeks in Northern Italy on his return home. Florence and Milan 
were ‘“‘done” in their order, and Switzerland, Germany and France re- 
ceived their full quota of his time ; a flying trip was made down to Madrid, 
and, after recrossing the channel, the principal points of interest in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland received attention. Mr. Hope comes 
back ready for winter work, and finds a mountain of accumulated matters 
waiting for his disposal, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Capital 
Paid up 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 


Jan. 3, 
1882. 


Last 
DivipEND 
Pain. 


Latest SALE 
or Stock, 





Date. |Per Ct. 








gri ultural 
A bany 
American .......------ ‘ 


American Exchange 
jroadway 
L ooklyn 


Vuffals 
B_ ffalo German 
Citizens 


umon 
Cu... merce. 


Comme cia! 
Co 


Empire City 
Eachange 
lar agut 


Fire nens 
riremans Trust . 
tr oklin and Emporium. 


German American 
(sermania 
GI ns Falls 


Gre nwich -... 
Guardian 


Hamilton 
Hanover 
Home 


ard 
Importers and Traders .. 
living 


Jefferson 
Kings County 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
Long Island. 
Lonilard 


Manhattan 
Manuf’rs and Builders - -- 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders... 
Mercantile 
Merchants 


Metropolitan Plate Glassd 
k 


National 
New York Bowery-.- 
New York Equitable 


aa ae 


Peter Cooper 
Phenix 
Relief § 


Watertown§ 
Westchester 





$300,000 
290,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,0Cc0 
200,000 
300,000 


210,002 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 
300,000 


250,000 
200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,000 
300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 
350,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
350,000 
200,000 


300,600 
100,000 
250,000 


200,000 
300,000 
250,000 








$171.56 
156.27 
230.03 


133.13 
264.23 
243.80 


115.38 
328.95 |* 
267.00 |* 


170.87 
152.94 
172.14 


Jan.,’82| 10 
*July, 82 5 
*July 82 5 
*July, 82 
*Aug.. "82 
*july, 82 


= 
on 


jan. = "82 
uly, ’82 
uly,’82 


uw 
* 


*Aug.,’82 
*July, 82 
tAug. ’82 


*July, 82 
*July,’82 
ict., 82 


*July, ’82 
*Aug.,’82 
*July, "82 


*July,) 82 


*july,’82 
*July, 82 


ww BVQu wun w 
RK ¥o 


* 


* July, "82 
opuly 8s 

uly, 82 
*July,’82 
* July ,’82 
*July, 82 


*July,’82 
*July, 82 
*July, 82 


ofan , 82 
uly,’ 82 
* July, 8x 


Sept 5,'82 
*July,’82 
an., ’79 
*July, 82 
*July,’82 
jJan., ’82 


snunuw uaa own #8 


RK 


Jan.,’82 
*July,’82 
*July,’82 


*July,’82 
*July,’82 
Jan., ’82 


Jan., ’82 
*July, "82 
*July,’82 


*July,’82 
* July, ’82 
*July,’82 


sAug-, "82 
uly, 8a 
t., "82 


*July, 82 
*July, 82 
*July,’ 82 


*July, ’82 


‘tor’ "82 
an,, 82 


- 
Uwu wun uouw uUuwu uuu 


*Aug.,’82 
*July, ’82 
*July,’82 


Roget 81 


*July,’8 


*July,’81 
*July, "82 
*July, 82 


Jan.,’ » 
*Aug. 
* July. "ge 


a 
ound ww UWE WNW UUA UAwS Anu WOU NUM AWU 








_— 


Sept 16,'82 
Oct. 4.’82 


Mar. 1, 82 
Feb. 8, ’82 


Aug.29,’£2 


Sept. 2, "82 
Sept. 2,'82 





Apr. 14,82) 


Oct. 23,82) 
Oct. 16,82! 
Apr.19," 82| 


Oct 21,’82! 
Jan. 10,82 


Oct. 11,’82 
Oct. 4,'82 
Oct. 14,’82 


Aug.30,'82 
Oct. 12, 82 
May 16,’81 


June 2, "82 
Aug.17,'81 
Oct. 12,'82 


Oct. 20,'82 
Sept. 8,’#2 
Oct. 24,’82 


Oct. 20,'82 
Nov. 3,81 
Oct 3,'82 


Mar.29,'82 
Oct. 18,'€2 
Aug.18,’82 


Aug. 2,’82 
May 2,, “82 
May 9,'82 


Oct. 18,’82 
Oct. 18,’82 
Oct. 3,’82 


Sept22,’82 
Oct. 11,’82 
Aug.12,’82 


June, "80 
Feb. 8, "82 
Apr. 12,’82 


Sept 27. = 
Aug. 7, 82 
Sept 35.’ 82 


Oct. 18,’82 
|Oct 2, _ 
|July 27,’ 


"gay" "82 
pt 11,’82 
May18,’82 


j\Oct. 2,’82 
Oct. 18,’82 
June 7,82 


\Sept 21,’82 
5,'82 


Oct. 23,7 "82 
Oct. 1 ¢~ 
Mar. 


Mays,’ 


Oct. es 








Price 
(Per 


Cent.) 





* Second dividend declared during the year. 


t Third dividend declared during the year. 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 


+ Fourth dividend declared during the year. 


§ Retired, 





Other State Companies Doing Business 





NAME OF COMPANY, 


Capital 
Paid up 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. 1, 
1882. 





£tna, Hartford 

American, Boston 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia-... 
American Central, St. Louis 


Atlantic, Providence 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh. 
Citizens, Pittsburgh-.... 
Connecticut, Hartford_. 
Detroit F. and M., Det 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable F, and M., Providence... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 

Firemens, Newark 

First National, Worcester -... 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburg 


Germania, Newark 

Girard F. and M., Philadelphi 
Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston... 
Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence v 
Merchants, 

Michigan F. and M., Detroit. 
National, Baltimore - 


National, Hartford 

Neptune F. and M., Boston-_. 
New Orleans Ins .Co 

Newark City, Newark... 
Newark, Newark 


New Hampshire, Manchester 
North American, B 
Northwestern National, 
Orient, Hartford 


Milwaukee 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

Pheenix, Hartford 

Prescott, — 

Providence Washington, Providence 
Security, New Haven 

Shoe and Leather, Bos' 

Springfield F. and M., Springfield. 
St. Paul, St. Paul.. 


Union, eng ae ee ag 

Union, San Franci 

United Firemens, Philadelphia. ae 
Washington, Boston 


$178.19 
144-75 
229.13 
265.31 
138.92 


104.59 
131.90 
267.00 
130.33 
172.28 
162.21 


127.17 
325.08 
150.15 
113.44 
107.78 


120.86 
221.91 
109.62 
329-44 
140.92 


105.58 
255-79 
206.63 
215.32 
215.15 


123.47 
153-14 
145.12 
150.12 
212.51 
100.69 
102.89 


146.19 
146.31 
122.01 
101.16 
214.96 


173.24 
140.57 
138.39 
117.88 
336.39 


130.24 
155-96 
137-24 
131.0 
117.56 
105-95 
143-12 
141.42 
152.88 
113.78 
116,48 
102.55 
182,37 





—$——— 
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Date. 


tJuly, "Bo 
uly, "82 
ar. nd 

Apr., 

*July ‘te 


*July, "Bo 
Jan.,’82 


*July, ’82 


“yey. "Bo 


ar.,’82 


*July, 82 
*July,’82 
* July, ’82 
ray: "82 

an., 82 


*July, ’82 
Jan., "82 
"82 

t July,” 82 
tJuly, ’82 


July, ’78 
t July, 82 
* July, ’82 
*July, ’81 
*July, 82 


*Oct., '81 
*July, 82 
May, "82 
* July, "82 

* July, ‘8s 


Last 
Divivenp 
‘AID, 


—_____ 


Per Ct. 


_— 


_ 
oun 


~ 
Swuun wi qwuun usd Guw Awmw Av awuSw uuuraew wu 
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P=... 
in New York, 


| 


Sale af Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


Price of Latest 


iP Pre | 
SZSlsS 





Canadian Companies Do 


ing Business in 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 





50 $500,000 


20 





| ies 82 
400,000 161.61 


Jan., "82 





*July,’82 








English Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par 
Value of 
Stock. 


Amount | 


LATEST 


Price. 





og gf 
Commercial Union 


Liverpool and London and Globe.. 
London Assurance 
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< 
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